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THE OBJECTIVE VIEWPOINT IN SOCIOLOGY 
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University of Minnesota 



Recently there has arisen some controversy over the extent to 
which subjective terminology, in particular subjective value expres- 
sions used as standards for the measurement of social processes 
and relationships, should be continued in sociology and to what 
extent they shotdd be replaced by the substitution of objective and 
impersonal measurements and a terminology to correspond. The 
contention is that the scientific sociologist must abandon the old 
subjective terminology of the psychologists, who describe acts in 
terms of conscious states and processes, and substitute therefor a 
description of the objective act — both overtly and netirally 
expressed — thus following the newer behavior psychologists into 
the realm of biophysics and biochemistry Since conscious states 
and processes cannot be measured except in their material mani- 
festations, why not abandon the subjective terminology altogether, 
in so far as we are able to substitute definite measurements of 
action for the indefinite and general subjective descriptions of the 
consciousness correlates of the actions ? 

Professor EUwood' has attacked this tendency toward objec- 
tivism in general and the extreme statement of it made by Zeliony 
in particular. He makes two acceptable points against Zeliony 
which may be paraphrased as follows: (i) A large part of civilized 
man's objective or physiological correlates are neural rather than 
muscular, and therefore are not capable of being apprehended 
through the senses with our present methods of investigation. 
Consequently we can know these ideational-neural activity pro- 
cesses only through introspection. (2) We actually do investigate 
the psychic or ideational Ufe of others, although Zeliony denies that 
it can be investigated scientifically, and we arrive at a more definite 

" "Objectivism in Sociology," American Journal 0} Sociology, XXII, 289-307. 
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knowledge of it than we do of the neurological processes which 
accompany this consciousness. 

To the former statement by Professor Ellwood a partial answer, 
but manifestly an incomplete one, may be made by poiatiog out 
that man's consciousness correlates (ideas, emotions, images, etc.) 
are not sociological material until they are communicated or move 
the iadividual possessing them to some sort of action resulting in 
social adjustment, in which case we become conscious of them and 
measure them through their physical or physiological correlates 
and results. That is, we cannot have a direct social perception 
(although we may have an individual perception) of a conscious 
process any more than we can have a social perception of a netiral 
process (of which we cannot have a direct individual perception). 
Consequently we must after all study this type of phenomena only 
by observing overt adjustment activities which stand for neural 
processes and their psychic or ideational correlates, whether these 
be acts in process, the printed page, spoken words, or other sensed 
objects. The fact which makes this reply incompletely satisfying 
is that in the final analysis we are able to estimate the probable 
adjustment activities of people, in so far as the internal mechanism 
is concerned, not in terms of neurones but in terms of psychic values 
and perceptions, that is, of our own consciousness. However, it 
must be admitted on the other side that these psychic phenomena 
are increasingly being described as attitudes rather than as feeling 
and perceptual complexes, thus transferring the terminology from 
the subjective to the objective categories. 

In connection with the second point, which we may accept, Pro- 
fessor Ellwood is not so convincing when he asserts by way of 
corollary, "We know many of the ideas of the ancient Romans, 
Greeks, and Hebrews better probably than we can ever know the 
physical conditions of their existence. '" The contrast here implied 
between knowability of ideas and of environing conditions sup- 
posedly producing the ideas is not comparable to that between the 
knowability of ideas and their neural correlates. We know ancient 
ideas and ancient environments and modern ideas by one and the 
same process through an analysis and sjoithesis of the external 

' Op. cit., p. 304. 
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physical communication phenomena operating through the senses 
o£ sight, hearing, or even touch. The neurones alone are not 
knowable (at least as yet) through this method. If our knowledge 
of the environments of the ancients is inferior to our knowledge 
of their ideas it is not because of a difference of methods in knowing 
the two types of phenomena. We do not know the one indirectly 
and the other directly, but both indirectly or through the ordinary 
commimication symbols. The difference in our knowledge of the 
two fields is due to the fact (either accidental or intentional, but not 
inherent in the nature of the method of perception) that more 
communication sjonbols have been preserved from the past for one 
field of knowledge than for the other. The illustration is unfortu- 
nate and does not prove the point. It is interesting as an example 
of the misapprehension of the methods of knowing which is some- 
times observed among the critics of the objective method. 

The central contention of Professor EUwood's criticism seems 
to be that we caimot now and probably never shall be able to 
muster a sufficient body of purely objective measurements and a 
sufficiently complete description of social life in purely objective 
terminology to supplant the subjective terminology in social 
description and in social valuation. Why, then, should we abandon 
what progress we have made along the present line of advance 
toward a sociology expressed in subjective terminology for the 
exclusive employment of a highly cumbersome and wholly inade- 
quate mechanistic substitute ? With such a view we can have no 
quarrel. Our defense of ZeUony goes only so far as we understand 
him to be making a plea for objective measurements in investigation 
where such can be developed. 

Whatever the merits of this controversy between neurones and 
images, between the overt act and the ideas and feelings arising 
from the act, since it is primarily a controversy relative to individual 
behavior, is not a problem for the sociologist as such to dispose of. 
This is primarily a problem for psychology, and as such is being 
fought out in that field. The recognition by the psychologists 
that the feeling and ideational content arising from an act are often 
but poor pictures of the act itself and that the individual's percep- 
tion of the causes and results of an act are at best but partial has 
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caused them to go back of the individual consciousness, where such 
a procedure is possible, into the realm of the objective forces and 
processes of which introspective consciousness is but an indication, 
although a most significant one. If this excursion of the psycholo- 
gists into the realm of neurones and pre-psychic and post-psychic 
overt or physiological phenomena will render the field of conscious- 
ness itself more meaningful to us — as undoubtedly it will — the 
sociologist should have only words of encouragement for the under- 
takings of the behaviorists. 

The sociologist may even flatter himself that he is in some 
measure responsible for this line of behavioristic development in 
psychology. The sheer impossibility of developing a sociology 
within the limitations imposed by the individual consciousness 
has been made increasingly apparent as one by one the doctrine of 
free will, the metaphysical concept of the world-soul as the cosmical 
correlate of the individual spirit, the theory of exclusive social 
control through instincts, hedonism, intellectuaUsm, the doctrine 
of the unfolding of personality from an inner germ, the religion 
of self-realization, and many more "isms" of the same or related 
genuses have demonstrated their social insufficiency and have dis- 
appeared or have begun to lose their prestige. Sociology as ah 
attempt to understand himian association in all its details and in 
all the phases of its development has found it necessary to transcend 
in many directions the limitations of the individual consciousness 
and to appeal to and construct through collective endeavor a large 
fund of tested experience about all sorts of objective phenomena — 
climatic, genetic and evolutionary, physiographic, physiological, 
neurological, economic, etc. — as well as immediately psychical or 
conscious. Not only has this broad human interest demand, 
which we may loosely call sociological (although it was manifested 
long before there was a formal science of sociology), created a 
host of sciences as sources of information, but it has driven psychol- 
ogy from its introspective barrenness into the sphere of objectivity 
to test the reaHty of the myths and superstitions — "visions," 
telepathic phenomena, "revelations," manias, obsessions, spirit 
comm\mications, etc. — ^which like a mist obscured the true workings 
of the human brain and of the world outside and which could not 
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be eliminated as long as the introspective or unverified consciousness 
was the only recognized guide to truth. It was in large part the 
growth of a science of collective phenonaena which made some 
accurate tests within this field necessary. It appealed from images 
to neurones, from divine visitations of wrath to bacteriology, 
from a theory of revealed knowledge to statistics and the laboratory. 
For similar reasons the sociological interest has forced and is forcing 
an overhauling of the subjective criterion in ethics, demanding that 
the concept of right shall value the normal social relationship 
before the individual satisfaction; it is overhauling the aristo- 
cratic theory that economic and social classifications according to 
status are imiformly based on inherent differences in ability, a 
dogma which has fastened itself upon the science of biology by 
means of a crude analogy; and, to mention one more instance, some 
generations ago it more or less successfully demolished the theory 
of the divine right of kings in the Western world by beginning a 
search for the historical origin of government which has led past 
the portals of the imaginary and a priori hypothesis into the realms 
of the science of anthropology. So long as psychology was con- 
cerned solely with the individual it was possible for it to pursue 
the introspective method, liable as it is to all the errors of unaided 
perception, without recognizing its limitations. But when psychol- 
ogy began to compare the psychic functions of men with each other 
and of men with those of lower animals, the advantage of stud)dng 
the acts and the external and internal adjustments of organisms 
as well as the imperfect mental pictures of those acts and adjust- 
ments necessarily became manifest. Consequently psychology 
has become a laboratory and a statistical science and is indissolubly 
allied with physiology, neurology, pathology, genetics, comparative 
anatomy, biochemistry, biophysics, and many other sciences of 
life. If a trial court will not accept as final a man's direct perception 
of an act, why should the scientists accept his introspection, which 
is often a second- or third-hand, or even farther-removed, per- 
ception ? 

Professor EUwood is both correct and incorrect in his interpre- 
tation and criticism of objectivism in sociology. In so far as he 
objects to the total replacement of an ideational by a neurological 
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and mechanistic terminology he is in the right, at least for the 
present, even if the growth of thinking in the terminology of physio- 
logical correlates is to be commended as one of the signs of greater 
objectiveness in science. But the danger which he contends against 
is really not very great. A single Russian instructor, in the first 
flush of youthful iconoclasm, will scarcely overturn the foundations 
of science; and Professor EUwood admits that he has heard of no 
other advocate of this extreme view. Professor Ellwood's error 
lies in seeming to associate his own name with that of the Russian 
student in this peculiar interpretation of the meaning of objectivism 
in sociology. Also he makes the mistake of underestimating the 
possibilities of the theory of ZeUony, when it is shorn of one or two 
of its extreme contentions. It does not, as he assumes, make impos- 
sible the employment of the concepts of "tradition, the 'social 
mind,' developing intellectual conceptions and emotional atti- 
tudes." It does, however, refuse to take these as absolutes, as 
imderived, and insists upon breaking them up logically and tracing 
them back to their objective causes. Only through such a process 
can there be developed an adequate social interpretation and 
control. 

Let it be repeated, sociology is a study of human association, 
of the ways in which men Uve together and co-operate to control 
nature in their common interests, and not, except in the most 
incidental way, a study of neural processes or other physiological 
or even psychic correlates. Not even psychology is that primarily, 
although it has a much better title to the characterization. Both 
psychology and sociology are properly concerned with men, and 
men in social relationships, because thus only does man exist. But 
psychology is interested primarily in what goes on in the nervous 
system (including the consciousness-giving cortical correlations) 
as a result of or preliminary to any act of hiunan association. 
Sociology is mainly concerned with the forms and conditions of 
this association and only secondarily with the neural (conscious 
and unconscious) correlations within the individual; and then only 
because they aid him in understanding, anticipating, and controlling 
the human relationships. Thus psychology and sociology are twin 
sciences which are functionally, if not structurally, inseparable. 
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Professor EUwood's own definition of sociology often repeated and 
familiar to all sociologists is sufficient to protect him from this 
error of identifjdng objectivism in sociology with an extreme form 
of the behaviorist school in psychology. 

The objective viewpoint in sociology is therefore concerned 
with actions of men in a social milieu rather than with their sub- 
jective mental states or the classification of neural and other psycho- 
physical correlations. The objective viewpoint therefore must 
be considered from two angles. It is interested in man as an object 
of investigation and as a subject for social control. EUwood and 
ZeUony are concerned only with the former aspect^ — the method 
of describing social phenomena and the terminology for expressing 
the values and relationships discovered or described. The former 
aspect is the field of anal3i;ic investigation; the latter that of action 
under the gtiidance of theory. We have an objectively determined 
theory, a science of sociology, when we have arrived at our conclu- 
sions regarding society — its organization and development — from a 
study of men in action. This may be either a statistical study of 
social occvirrences or a laboratory study of biophysical and bio- 
chemical norms, resistances, processes, differential capacities, as 
they affect himian association. The science of sociology, objec- 
tively considered, really embodies both methods, for both are 
necessary as a means to checking up on subjective impressions. 

The making of measurements of social phenomena, the analysis 
of social adjustment relationships, the estabHshment of a terminol- 
ogy of accurate valuations, are preliminary to the construction of 
a theory of social control. This process is, in fact, the first stage in 
the establishment of a sociology of control. 

A bridge engineer would not attempt to plan a perfect bridge 
by making a statistical study of existing bridges, taking as his type 
or norm to be repeated the mean or average of all bridges (which 
would of necessity be a Uttle weak in the center and would be found 
to possess various broken rods, cables, bolts, etc.), but would add 
to his study an analysis of strength of materials, durabiHty, methods 
of construction, volume of traffic, peak loads, and the like. So 
must the sociologist supplement his statistical correlations of exist- 
ing society with laboratory studies made in kindred sciences and 
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borrowed from them for the completion of his own through their 
aid to him in defining the limits and possibilities of human action. 
The objective viewpoint in sociology is itself concerned with a 
determination, on the basis of all these data objectively or sub- 
jectively obtained, of how men can live together most advanta- 
geously; of how society can best be perpetuated with the greatest 
possible stability and the highest type of organization for itself 
and at the same time serve the best interests of the largest number 
of its members. 

Where these measurements, analyses, and valuations can be 
made in terms of mass, motion, energy, and similarly objectively 
determined imits of the physical, chemical, and biological sciences, 
so much the better. Where such measuring techniques are wanting 
— and they confessedly are lacking in many or most of the relation- 
ships of life as yet — ^we must fall back upon the less definite, more 
changing, subjective measurements in terms of general percepts 
and images and even of feelings. But no one would maintain that, 
because we began our appreciations of social phenomena histori- 
cally in terms of the indefinite subjective measurements, we should 
not turn as rapidly as possible to the more accmrate objective 
measurements developed in other sciences or in our own by analogy 
and independently. Such a contention would be similar to main- 
taining that we should reject the law of falling bodies or the Coper- 
nican theory in favor of an earlier spirit interpretation of the 
phenomena involved. We, as scientific workers in sociology, are 
so definitely launched upon this trend toward objectivism and 
definiteness of measurement in sociological method that it is 
needless to argue in its defense. If some student exaggerates its 
present possibilities and narrows its application to the behavior- 
istic study of physiological correlates, this should not disturb us; 
for on the whole it is a healthful, if somewhat overzealous, sign 
of the times. Such an act certainly will not tiun us against objec- 
tive methods or accurate measurements in sociology as an investi- 
gating science. 

The ultimate and supreme interest of the sociologist is in the 
second aspect of the objective viewpoint, that of social control as 
an implication of social theory. All preliminary analysis of 
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discover the "normal" or "perfect" working of social adjustments 
in the abstract, even though he realizes that this organization of 
social adjustments is an abstraction and will never be found in 
practice. The "perfect" society is both an illusion and a reality, 
just as the law of falling bodies is a description of an illusion and of 
a reality. No object ever did or ever will fall under natural con- 
ditions according to this formula, but the formula, worked out in 
the abstract, is of the utmost value as a scientific control concept. 
It is essential to other computations in physics of a much more 
complicated character. It is also useful in practical problems of 
projectiles, each of which involves the calculation of deviations from 
the norm due to exceptional circumstances of resistance and gravity. 
Likewise the sociologist, in much the same way as the physicist, 
cannot get beyond the swaddKng clothes of his science except by 
constructing ideal or synthetic principles, principles which may 
never work out in their virgin form in society as it is, but which 
afford norms from which to calculate deviations and applications 
to practical problems when the degree of social resistance and inertia 
can be determined. This second or control aspect of sociology is 
therefore something more than the solving of some concrete problem 
of social adjustment, just as it is more than the problem of the 
accurate and objective measurement of social phenomena as they 
exist. It is the highest function of any science, of sociology along 
with the others. It is the creation of ideal principles or laws, which 
are something more than the description of processes as they occiir. 
Just as the law of falling bodies does not tell us how bodies actually 
do fall, but how they would fall imder "ideal" physical conditions, 
so must we advance beyond that descriptive stage in the develop- 
ment of the science of sociology in which we are content with merely 
statistical tabulations of discrete and loosely organized social 
phenomena or individual percepts and feelings, and proceed to the 
higher synthetic generalizations in the form of constructive norms. 

In the abstract this proposition will be more or less readily 
accepted. There are, to be sure, a few who object to the dogma- 
tism or the "reUgiosity" or the "ideahsm" of the sociologist who 
attempts to go beyond a mere description of social phenomena 
and to state a synthetic or normative proposition with regard 
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to social adjustments. But such objections, if not based upon 
the fear that the sociologist lacks data for such s3Tithetic 
generalizations, or that he will interfere with the dogma of 
"personal liberty," are the result of an incomplete apprehension 
of the method of science. An effective argiunent with which 
to meet such objections is to remind the objectors of the 
"ideal" or synthetic character of the law of falUng bodies and 
to point out that the physicist, chemist, mathematician, is much 
more dogmatic than the sociologist in stating ideal propositions, 
although the greater abundance of his data probably justifies him 
in being so. The sociologist's synthetic generalizations are norma- 
tive simply because they deal with human phenomena and presup- 
pose some degree of choice, while the physicist's generalizations 
deal with impersonal phenomena. But how bitterly his generali- 
zations were assailed in an age of spirit interpretation and super- 
naturalism we well know. We still have remnants of these two 
interpretations in the field of human phenomena. And in addition 
the individual, who is the phenomenalogical imit in social organi- 
zation, has capacity for feeling which will inevitably be affected 
by any reorganization of social adjustments proceeding by impli- 
cation from the sociologist's ideal or s3Tithetic generalizations. 

The real objection to the objective viewpoint in social generali- 
zation is therefore in the last analysis usually a personal one. It 
is bom first of the perception that a body of scientific synthetic 
generalizations regarding society, inevitably normative in character 
because they deal with people possessing the fimction of choice and 
the capacity to feel, must ultimately work toward the compulsory 
reorganization of society to make social organization fit the prin- 
ciples. It is bom in the second instance of the fear that this social 
reorganization will involve unhappiness and impleasantness for 
themselves. Such an attitude we should expect of the masses who 
do not think through to the plane of analysis and synthesis upon 
which social principles or laws are constructed, but who do, in 
greater or less degree, perceive the effects of these laws and prin- 
ciples upon themselves. Not imderstanding the values arrived at 
abstractly or the synthetic and objective viewpoint of the social 
scientist, not appreciating society as a large and objective or organic 
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whole, they remain partisans of the existing order. To this order 
they are akeady adjusted, even though imperfectly, and they 
do not understand the objective social theory sufficiently to cause 
them to wish to imdergo immediate discomfort for a more perfect 
and rational readjustment later on. Also there are numerous 
partisans and parasites of the existing order of things who for selfish 
reasons coimsel the adherence to the old order and thus confirm 
the masses in their conservative views. 

It is not, however, so easy to perceive why those who are accus- 
tomed to scientific analysis and who have faith in scientific method 
because of its objectivity should so frequently object to its appli- 
cation to human phenomena. There are many men who, although 
utterly intolerant toward one who disputes the validity of the law 
of falling bodies because sometimes he observes a feather move 
upward instead of downward or because he knows from observation 
that a piece of lead reaches the groimd more qmckly than does a 
piece of wood, would nevertheless refuse to accept the findings of 
the science of sociology with regard to normal social conduct as 
being inconsistent with personal liberty or freedom of personality. 
It would not matter to them if laboratory tests or statistical and 
historical data demonstrated that alcoholism or an abnormally 
low standard of living made compulsory because of the diversion 
of a large portion of the proceeds of industry from wages into 
profits worked for the degeneration of the race, or that child labor 
increased the number of dependents and delinquents in society. 
Such conclusions might be held by an individual of such a group to 
be matters of mere opinion because subjectively he was opposed 
to them, or he might accept them as demonstrated facts but reject 
them as norms for the reorganization of society and for the control 
of his own conduct. It is at such points as these that the objective 
viewpoint in sociology is hardest to attain. It is largely because of 
this conflict between feeling and the rational or objective social 
order that objectivism in this second aspect of sociology, that of s)ti- 
thetic social generalization, has lagged behind its companion progress 
in other sciences dealing with non-human phenomena. Such oppo- 
sition as is here described has made it especially difficult to apply 
the recognized findings of the science of sociology to social practice. 
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This opposition to objective social generalizations often carries 
back to and infects objective methods of investigation. Not a 
few people — especially those dogmatically committed to some 
beUef, religious, political, or otherwise — object to the method of 
objective measurement of social phenomena as a method of getting 
at social truth. They ask, Can you measure social facts with a 
yardstick? Can you weigh in a scale the value of the faith in 
immortality or telepathy? Truth, they tell us, is intimate, per- 
sonal; is discovered embosomed in feeling and emotion. They 
would trust a blind impulse of faith, a chance augury of the spoken 
word or of the emotional impulse much more readily than all the 
techniques of discovery employed by the statistician or the psycho- 
analyst, or of the laboratory. For them faith cures more ills than 
sera, and iastiuct and custom are better guides than fat volumes 
which must be apprehended abstractly and with much pain. They 
who are pained by too much talk about neurones, who fear that 
biochemistry will banish the soul, who reject the whole of sociology 
because it would make religion a human phenomenon, or even they 
who cannot reconcile causation in human events with a moral and 
idealistic social order — or, indeed, cannot discover the essence of 
the latter in the former — should find their classification with those 
who prefer the subjective witness of percept and feeling rather than 
with those who strive after objective impersonal tests. 

How may people be brought to accept the objective viewpoint in 
sociology and social relationships? There are four methods of 
procedure which may be profitably pursued with this end in view. 
The most immediate aim should be to meet the arguments of those 
objectors who contend that sociology is not a science but a body of 
opinions liable to the biases of creeds, schools, and isms. There is 
or has been enough truth in these contentions to give them great 
weight with the pubhc in general, to say nothing of those who desire 
an excuse to reject a scientific criterion in human affairs. Of what 
must this answer to the critics of sociology consist ? First it must 
be made in the form of incontrovertible data demonstrated in the 
laboratory, by adequate statistical analysis and interpretation, and 
by the application of the data of other sciences to the explanation 
and illumination of human social phenomena. We are already 
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making rapid progress in these three lines of synthesis, but we lack 
the elaborate facilities enjoyed by the older sciences through the 
aid of endowments and university appropriations for the prose- 
cution of such studies. Money may still be obtained more easily 
for the study of the morphology of the algae or of the distribution 
of ferns in the carboniferous era than for the analysis of social 
conditions in modem Europe, Asia, or America. This fact is in 
keeping with our earlier and more ready provision of fimds for the 
conversion of the heathen in foreign lands than for Christianizing 
the church at home and for the undertaking of medical extension 
service to farm animals earlier than to farmers themselves. 

Not only must we have more incontrovertible facts, but we must 
learn to express these facts and to state our problems in an unam- 
biguous terminology. Most of the social and humanitarian 
interests have evolved out of naive and uneducated personal 
sympathy. People are still too little able to see a social obligation 
or need except as a reflection of a personal emotion. It is personal 
goodness and badness rather than the social manifestations of the 
same values which capture the imaginations of men, as Ross has 
so brilliantly shown. Men wUl relieve the suffering they see while 
at the same moment they create much more suffering by invisible 
processes which their imaginations are not trained to grasp. They 
will defend their country with blood and money against invasion 
by a visible foe while they persecute those with a greater and 
loftier patriotism who would defend their country against a more 
relentless foe which the common r\m of men are unable or too selfish 
to see. They lack an objective terminology with which either to 
describe these more abstract values when they perceive them or 
with which adequately to apprehend and perceive them when they 
hear them described. 

Because the masses of men are stUl thinking in terms of subjec- 
tive and personal values or at best of only half-socialized values, 
because their training and intellectual environments have not led 
them across from the "me" and the "you-me" relationship to the 
completely objective and impersonal social adjustment values, we 
must concentrate our efforts much more on an objective termi- 
nology. This is why we should welcome any attempt to get away 
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from the subjective tenninology of incompletely verified and gener- 
alized perception and individual feeling and substitute definitely 
measurable processes — neural, physiological, physical, and social — 
where such is possible. Much of our narrow range of social vision 
is definitely due to our subjective measurements of social 
values expressed in vague and variable perceptual and feeling terms. 
We must learn to place the measiurement of social phenomena out- 
side om^elves in the laboratory and the statistical correlation, just 
as physics and chemistry long before have done and as biology and 
psychology are coming increasingly to do. So long as "spirits" 
and "affinities" moved masses or controlled metathesis, or "entel- 
echy" and the conscious entity or "free" idea ruled organism and 
conduct there could be no sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and psychology. There was only individual opinion and theological 
and metaphysical adumbrations. The science of sociology, when 
it arrives, will be an objective science, as that portion which has 
now made its advent witnesses. 

However, we must not, as some writers apparently do, confuse 
the utilization of consciousness in investigation with subjective 
conscious measurement values. Consciousness, whatever it is — 
a question in which sociology as such is but slightly interested — ^is 
of course the instrument with which we apprehend, measure, and 
classify social adjustment values. The few and unimportant 
students who deny consciousness in this sense may be disregarded 
for our purposes. The important thing is to draw the line against 
those who would make the individual's unaided or uncorrected 
perception, subjective impression, a siifficient measure of social 
fact. Such a method of interpreting the social world is as crude as 
the primitive man's attempt to control nature with his bare hands. 
The two methods are of a kind, and the only word with which 
properly to characterize these two attempts to apprehend the world 
through naive perception and to control it through barehanded 
force is "primitive. " Just as man has learned to extend his hands 
through innumerable inventions which operate outside of himself 
and with an accuracy and \miformity and impersonality and high 
power of achievement of which his immediate physical control would 
not be capable, so also man has learned to extend his mental 
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processes beyond himself through the aid of laboratory, telescope, 
microscope, language, mathematics, tabulating machine, statistics, 
and nimierous other types of machinery of impersonal and high- 
power collection, correlation, and generalization or corrected per- 
ception. Each of these complicated secondary processes focuses 
back upon the individual, just as they are in part extensions of the 
individual. But in each case they correct the subjective or indi- 
vidual variable element and accentuate the power and scope of 
the individual fimctioning as a member of a correlated group. It 
is scarcely conceivable that sociologists should object to this state- 
ment of the case; yet the failure to distinguish between the con- 
ceptions of the mind as ultimate focus or perceiver of the corrected 
values and as legitimate and final evaluator or measurer of social 
adjustments has exposed some sociologists to an implied criticism 
of the objective method in social investigation and commvmi- 
cation. 

A second line of attack is through argument, designed to show 
that the subjective valuations, in particular those sanctioned by 
feeling, are unsafe guides to social adjustment and to individual 
action. Just this thing has been undertaken many times in the 
historic refutations of the psychology and sociology of Utilitari- 
anism,' but the non-philosophic masses either have not heard of 
these refutations or they have remained unconvinced. The every- 
day world, and much of the intellectualist world also, are utili- 
tarian in their thinking about social questions. Hence the necessity 
of making more generally known the arguments against the subjec- 
tive or feeling sanctions of conduct as dependable guides. 

In this connection it must, of coxu-se, be recognized that we are 
dealing with consciously directed action, conduct in which there is 
an element of choice. Whether this choice is free or unfree is of 
no particular immediate consequence to the sociologist in so far as 
the question of values here xmder consideration is concerned. 
Action may be conveniently classified as follows: 

I. Action by mass impact, in which there is little or no internal 
adjustment to an external stimulus. The response is to a mass 

' See a partial review and criticism of the literature of this subject in the author's 
Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control, University of Chicago Press, 1911. 
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rather than to a sensory impact, as in the case of an organism being 
struck and removed from position by an automobile, a railway 
train, or when injured by a falling body. There are all gradations 
between these relatively pure examples of action by mass impact 
and a more or less controlled or internal response to the impact 
mediated through the nervous system and the sense organs as 
described below. 

2. Unconscious or dimly conscious response to sensory or 
ideational stimuli on the basis of (i) instinctive organization 
(probably to sensory stimuli only), (2) habit adjustments (to both 
sensory and ideational stimuli). The conscious or purposive ele- 
ment increases until a relatively piu-e form of the third type of 
action is reached. 

3. Action on the basis of choice, i.e., conscious or purposive 
response to sensory or ideational stimuK. The conscious or pur- 
posive elements in chosen activities may be foimd in all degrees of 
development, and in so far as it exists there is a process of valuation, 
either emotional or intellectual. Hence we may speak of the 
criterion of valuation in chosen activities as (i) subjective, (2) 
objective. In the former there is a reference to the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness content, the act, in so far as it is chosen or pur- 
posive, being motivated by feeling. In the second type the feeling 
valuation is absent in the degree to which the choice is objective 
and intellectual considerations of the extent and manner in which 
the act will fit into the objectively determined calculus of social 
adjustments take its place. In those relatively rare cases, where it 
may be assumed that this objective criterion is fully exercised, the 
acting individual either disregards his feelings or sublimates them 
into his attachment to the ideal of a perfectly working and con- 
sciously controlled social organism. His acts are determined by 
the objective standards and values worked out according to labora- 
tory experiment and statistical correlation in all the sciences deal- 
ing with man. 

If we attempt an estimate of the relative prevalence in life of 
these three general types of activity we must conclude that the 
second type, embracing the instinctive and habitual activities, is 
numerically much more important than the other two types taken 
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together. It probably embraces at least 90 per cent of our activi- 
ties, for in the ordinary standardized affairs of life we are but little 
better than walking automata. In our opinions and beliefs and 
attitudes we are but little better than parrots, the element of choice 
being but small and even then of a low quality of a subjectively 
determined valuation. Recently a New York weekly journal made 
a statement regarding the cause of a certain political condition in a 
northwestern state. The chief organ of a certain political faith in 
this state copied the idea, and within two weeks practically every 
paper of the same political following had voiced in very similar 
language the same views. This is but one example from many 
which may occur to anyone. That action from mass impact is 
numerically and socially fairly important is evidenced by the acci- 
dent statistics. Action by choice, especially on an objective basis, 
is the most important of all from the standpoint of social adjustment 
and control, although the objective valuation is the least frequent 
accompaniment of activity. 

Yet a very Httle analysis serves to show that the subjective 
feeling valuation of an act is an uncertain guide to the weKare or 
even pleasiure of either the individual or the race. In the first 
place, to choose an act because it gives pleasure may, as the Utili- 
tarians recognized, mean the sacrifice of the future happiness to 
th€ present enjoyment. If one attempts to weigh the possibilities 
of a life of action in such a way as to extract the major amount of 
happiness during the whole period, he encoimters the difficult 
problem of foreknowledge, which is insuperable. No one can 
make such a nice calculation, or even attempts it, on the basis of 
playing this source of pleasure off against that. Life is infinitely 
too complex. The only safe thing to do is to adopt some general 
principles and stick to them through rain and shine, trusting to the 
accuracy of our calculations in the light of fimdamental science. 
If our estimate proves misleading, the remedy is not in a purely 
opportunistic policy of playing chess with pleasure in the dark, 
but in revising our principles of action in accordance with a general 
theory of social adjustment in the light of new investigations and 
scientific syntheses. Knowledge is our guide, but it is knowledge 
as a collective product and collectively applied, the knowledge 
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represented in the generalizations of statistical tabulations supple- 
mented with the knowledge of the biology and psychology of the 
organism. It is a collective science and a science of collectivities, 
in short, a sociology, which must serve as our guide. No one can 
ever hope to work out an individual, personal science of happiness 
adapted to himself alone. The Epicureans and many of the modem 
ethicists and most of the recent radicals are vainly attempting this 
thing. The impossibility of its accomplishment lies in the lack 
of completed data for the generalizations regarding individual 
conduct. These are completed only at death, and then it is too 
late for the individual to be served. The data for the collective 
science can be obtained with a minimum of error, and the general 
objective principles can be applied with reasonable success to the 
particular case by making suitable allowances for individual 
organic variations. But these variations are valid only where 
objective sciences of the organism approve and when they are not 
contradicted by the dictates of social welfare. 

Not only is there the difl&culty of knowledge in the way of the 
subjective valuation as the basis of fruitful choice, but the inability 
of the individual to control his activities in keeping with his best 
knowledge must be taken into consideration. As Woodworth has 
pointed out,' the act is the result of the whole nervous set. Only 
part of that set is ordinarily in consciousness and therefore subject 
to choice. Thus we have so frequently the experience of faUing 
below, occasionally of going above, our aims, according as our habits 
of action predetermine us in contradiction to our plans. Perhaps 
there is no student or scholar who has not planned vastly more than 
he has accomplished in the way of writing. Golf, his wife's bridge 
parties, the daily paper, ephemeral interests of all sorts— action 
from impact and action from instinct and habit, to say nothing of 
choosing the lower or subjective values over the objective and higher 
ones — come in to make his better ideals of little or no avail. The 
religious doctrine of the carnal man finds its sociological meaning 
here. What the spirit would the flesh will not. Men rise above 
habit and instinct and mass impact, even as they transcend sub- 
jective values, through the good agencies of objective controls or 

'Garman Memorial Volume, pp. 356 ff. 
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ideals. Various t3^s of these objective controls have been 
appealed to in the course of man's higher evolution, as will be shown 
later in this article, but unquestionably the most effective of all 
is that of an objective fund of scientific values. 

A third difl&culty in the way of the subjective criterion is the 
shifting nature of the correlations between the object and its 
subjective value. What gives pleasure at one time or place may 
utterly fail to do so at another time or elsewhere. Some of the 
greatest evils in society are acqtiired likings, especially the taste 
for alcohol. Other propensities, such as the love of excitement, 
tendency toward anger, sexual propensities, which served useful 
fimctions in a period of development of the race in which vigilance 
and capacity for self-defense were the price of life and a large 
progeny was of more importance than good nurture, would now 
better serve mankind if their strength was somewhat reduced. 
The capacities and propensities which best further man's ends are 
acquired, dominantly intellectual, ones. This is well illustrated 
by the rather painful process of acquiring new values and adjust- 
ments which the child xmdergoes as it approaches maturity and 
finds its adjustment to an artificial world, a world of culture and 
machines, of social systems, so different from the one for which 
nature equipped it. The guide to individual welfare in this modern 
world of ours obviously cannot be the inherited correlations 
between pleasant feeling tone and act. It cannot even be the 
traditional one of custom, transmitted to and ingrained in the 
individual as "social heredity. " We must make war upon custom 
as well as upon instinct if we are to live the most effective Hves and 
build up new habits which in turn must ever be left subject to 
revisions and new adjustments. The standard here and the motive 
compelling change are clearly objective and external. The motive 
is the new world-environment. The standard must be the objec- 
tive sjTithetic science of society, for no other guide is sufficiently 
comprehensive and detailed and sufficiently impersonal to permit 
of general agreement. 

If the subjective valuation is inadequate as a basis of wise 
choice for the individual welfare, much less is it adequate as a guide 
to social welfare. There are those who still cling to the Socratic 
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fallacy of an identity between the individual and the social interests; 
but the assumption is not justified. What is to the interest of 
society as a whole, as a co-operating organism, undoubtedly serves 
the individual interests of the majority of the members of society. 
But this is because men, as we know them, can exist only in society. 
For those individuals, perhaps relatively few in munber, who can 
distort their relationship to society in such a way as to secure its 
benefits and yet take more than their share of those benefits, even 
commit sabotage upon society in their own interest, society's 
loss is often, at least in some measure, their gain. It is not to the 
interest of society to have its textile mills operated by child labor, 
but it is to the individual interests of the mill-owners. It is detri- 
mental to society, to the race, to have wasteful methods of lumber- 
ing practiced upon leased land, but it is likewise detrimental to 
the interests of the lessor as reflected in his rate of profits to under- 
take to conduct his lumbering operations on a basis approved by 
conservation experts. Illustrations of a like character of the con- 
flict between individual and social interests may be multiplied 
beyond measure. The advantage of the unprivileged majority 
in conforming to the social welfare criterion and the advantage of 
the privileged minority in violating the collective welfare must 
not be confused. The second proposition is generally possible 
because of the shorter life-period of the individual as compared 
with that of the race. His is not a long-time investment, while 
that of society is. The one must get all he can out of this genera- 
tion and must invest as little as possible in succeeding generations. 
The interest of the race, on the other hand, is often best conserved 
by sacrificing the possibilities of the present generation within 
reasonable limits to the future generations. Thus, under the most 
favorable conditions of identity of interests, the subjective criterion 
of values will not serve society better than it will the individual 
or in a different maimer. Where the interests of the individual 
and of society diverge, the subjective valuation is an even less 
effective guide to welfare for society than for the individual 
member. 

All this should be clear enough. It merely is not. It would not 
be true to say that choosing on the basis of the subjective satis- 
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faction afforded by the act contemplated would never lead to the 
end sought. It might, perhaps very frequently would, do so. 
The contention is merely that the subjective value is a less trust- 
worthy guide than the objective, scientific, sociological one. This 
is the lesson we have to inculcate. However, we cannot solve the 
problem merely through teaching this fact. Action is the result of 
the whole nervous set plus the external impact. The second great 
Socratic fallacy, from which many suffer still, is that knowledge 
and virtue (well-regulated action with reference to a right end) 
are identical. We must, in addition to choosing on the basis of 
objective values, organize the social order so as to make action 
conform to knowledge. This means the control of mass impacts 
and of habit formation, the reorganization of customs and traditions 
and the sublimation and guidance or suppression of instincts to 
conform to social values. And these things in turn mean the 
exaltation of the machinery of redirected social institutions, of 
the structure of the life-process, to a degree utterly abhorrent to 
the old-Hne subjectivist. But this exaltation of machinery should 
be strictly subject to the dictates of science, not to prejudice nor 
to mere opinion, not to creed or school or "ism." Only thus can 
it have the proper degree of objectivity, of justice through imper- 
sonality. The old-time subjectivist maintains that it matters 
nothing what your institutions are so long as the individual soul 
or character or disposition — the "hiunan nature" element — is 
all right. He little realizes that inner or "human" nature is so 
largely a matter of the pressures of external structures. This 
argument of the subjectivist is of a kind with the contention that 
the subjective values are the legitimate ones, and that the intro- 
duction of the terminology of neurones and of biochemistry, 
biophysics, and enviroimiental determinism are antithetical to a 
constructively determined social order; that there can be no moral- 
ity in a causal world. It is only in a causal world that there can be 
morality, according to scientific sociology. 

All this about the inadequacy of the subjective valuation in 
determining choice, if it has not been recognized by society in past 
times, has at least been implied in the organization of social controls. 
This is our third argument in favor of the objective viewpoint. 
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Society never has permitted the individual to choose his course 
of action on the basis of his subjective feeling valuations. Some 
sort of objective control, either over or within the consciousness of 
the individual, has existed from the earliest times. Among the 
most primitive peoples of whom we know this control is group 
custom. It is not necessary for these people to have any philosophy 
of social control through custom or that they should even recognize 
the existence of custom in order that its control should be effective. 
It was somewhere on the border of historic times that primitive 
man, after approximately half a million years of existence, became 
conscious of this unseen ruler, all-powerful and infallible within 
the limits of its criteria, to which he was subject. The sophists 
among the Greeks appear to have been the first to give a dependable 
and straightforward philosophic analysis of custom and tradition 
and to attempt adequately to estimate their importance in the 
control of the associated life of man. And yet through imcounted 
milleimia it had been man's only objective guide. It still persists 
as one of the chief factors, if not the predominating factor, in social 
control. 

Custom and tradition first became conscious of themselves, not 
in their true guise of human-made rules, but as the voice of the 
gods. The first theory of custom and tradition is the tradition of 
revelation. Primitive and even barbaric man did not see his 
society as an organism but as a reflection of external forces. The 
organic concept is a recent attainment, contemporaneous with a 
relatively high degree of abstract thinking. Consequently, when 
early man perceived that there was social unity and that this 
organization depended largely upon certain rules of conduct, he 
could explain these only upon the assmnption that they were the 
commandments of his gods, who were wiser than he. With the 
coming of the tradition and theory of revelation custom and tra- 
dition continued to rule, but there was a chance for greater flexi- 
bility to be introduced into their sway. Any holy man might receive 
a revelation from a divinity, and if such revelations met the needs 
of the society, or even if the people were strongly impressed by 
them, they survived in the traditions and thus became an effective 
basis for future custom. Custom survives and always did survive 
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in much the same objective way in which animal types or plant 
forms have been perpetuated through selection. Those were 
retained and propagated which enabled their carriers to adjust to 
the environment; but in the case of customs and traditions the 
environment is primarily psycho-social, and only secondarily and 
tertiarily biological and physical. Customs initiated through 
putative revelation represent to some extent, of course, individual 
variations of opinion. But these variations do not constitute a 
denial of the general principle that custom and tradition operate 
as a check upon choices made on the basis of individual or subjec- 
tive values. The revelation as an expression of individual inter- 
pretation is selected and approved by society in the very process of 
becoming tradition and custom. 

As the social life of man became more complex and the need 
for social control increased, custom began to be transformed into 
law, and revelation as a source of rules of action was gradually 
superseded by the lawgiver and the legislature. The lawgiver and 
the early legislature did little more than select and emphasize those 
customs which appealed to them as of most importance for the 
guidance of the group. It is only in comparatively recent times 
that legislatures, with the help of the legislative expert and the 
social scientist and an ever-broadening fimd of knowledge collected 
from laboratories and statistical generalizations, have begim to 
depart radically from custom and to make laws sometimes directly 
in the face of it. Such a method of constructing principles of social 
control was not possible until there had developed comprehensive 
social sciences which would permit of the analysis and reorgani- 
zation of societies under human direction, much as modern chemical 
science has permitted the development of purposive control over 
chemical metathesis, thus developing the chemical industries for 
the benefit of man instead of leaving the process to nature alone. 

But modern purposive social legislation, under the guidance of 
the sciences, has not lessened the objectivity of the social controls. 
It has only rationalized them and possibly therefore increased 
their objectivity. Man has always enjoyed some freedom of 
action in accordance with his own subjective impulses and doubtless 
always will have a margin of conduct which is not externally 
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controlled. There is enough differentiation of organization and 
function among human organisms to make some dissimilarity of 
conduct necessary. Under the rule of primitive custom there could 
be established no far-reaching external guide for the direction of 
this dissimilarity of conduct, because custom and tradition grew up 
rather blindly and were in the main limited to general rules of 
conduct. They lacked the intricacy of analysis of individual 
types which would enable them to prescribe for individuals, as 
well as for the group, to make room for exceptions. But with the 
development of a multitude of special sciences, many of them aiding 
in the study of the individual organism, it becomes possible to work 
out rational guides for individual differentiation. Thus the indi- 
vidual may preserve his possibilities of variation in action, according 
to his differential character or functions, or ever to increase them and 
yet have them guided objectively by the data of some one or more 
of the new and growing sciences. IndividuaUty does not necessarily 
decrease with the subjection of the objective iustitutional controls 
to scientific analysis and reorganization. It merely becomes more 
rational, less subject to the impulsive control of subjective values. 
Under such a guidance the attributes of personality — always a 
social and just personality, of course — ^may expand and the person- 
ality itself become richer because it broadens and deepens in the 
light of the new knowledge available for self-realization and because 
less energy is wasted in fruitless struggles with the social whole, 
when and where the limits and possibiUties of individual activity 
are better known. 

It remains to state the fourth argument in favor of the objective 
viewpoint in sociology and in society, this time primarily by means 
of illustrations. It is worth while briefly to indicate by means of 
a few examples what is being done toward makiug the objective 
viewpoint a reahty. Custom and tradition in earlier times enforced 
themselves very largely through public opinion, although it was 
primarily a negative opinion upon which they depended for exe- 
cution of their implications. Opinion took cognizance merely of 
the violations of custom because the accepted routine had not 
yet come into consciousness. As a child acquires its habits, which 
are commonly spoken of as "manners," from its family contacts 
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without being conscious of the content of those "manners," except 
in the breach of them by itself or by another, likewise primitive 
man absorbed the customs of his group without reflecting upon 
them. Consequently they could not enter into public opinion in 
a positive way. The transition from a negative public opinion 
(as evidenced by negative commandments) comes with the growing 
consciousness of society and its organization, as indicated by the 
successive developments of control through revelation, lawgiver, 
legislator, and the numerous modem unoflicial makers of public 
opinion. 

Law and positive public opinion are the two great spiritual con- 
trols in modem life, far transcending all others. Law may be said 
to be a form of public opinion, although it may sometimes be the 
immediate source of public opinion rather than its result. Public 
opinion itself grows from three sources in the main: tradition; 
random, tincritical, often perverted and corrupted observation; 
and critical or scientific observation, represented by the methods 
of the social and allied sciences. It must be quite apparent to 
everyone that the last of these three somrces of public opinion is 
growing constantly in importance, and it may not be too much to 
hope that in time it may completely dominate the other two. This 
was Lester F. Ward's expectation, and it should be possible of reali- 
zation if we can keep the streams of knowledge sufficiently pure. 
The subjection of the press and of other avenues of instmction to a 
scientiiically objective control is of supreme importance here. 

Law, if not the most powerful, is at least the most definite of 
the objective social or institutional controls. The degree to which 
science has come to determine law-making is one of the most hopeful 
indications of the ultimate triumph of the objective viewpoint. 
Formerly based upon custom and tradition and the opinions and 
subjective interests or values of the lawgivers and lawmakers, law 
lacked much of the quaUty of true objectivity. Like custom itself 
it was merely the best check upon uncontrolled individual action 
and choice which the times afforded. It could not be made com- 
pletely objective or socialized until it could be rendered definitely 
scientific in its origin and organization. This process had to wait 
upon the development of scientific methods of investigation in 
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social analysis. These are now in process of formulation and appli- 
cation and are being accepted more and more, even by the masses, 
in opposition to the method of individual opinion and impression or 
perception colored and biased by subjective motives. There can 
be no question but that the objective method will ultimately win 
out against the subjective as a process of discovering social facts, in 
spite of the sometimes raucous protests of the surviving mystics, 
vitalists, "partisans of the dignity of human personality, " and other 
obsciurantists and emotionalists. 

The scientific or objective method of lawmaking is the trans- 
lation of a law of science, in its abstract impersonal form, over into 
a positive or normative law. Our legislatures and courts are doing 
this increasingly, whether they are conscious of the social theory 
back of the process or not. Laws of bacteriology were translated 
into positive laws for social administration with the enactment of 
pure-food and other hygienic and sanitary legislation. In a like 
manner legislation prescribing hours, ages, and conditions of labor 
for women and children, and even for men, represent the trans- 
lation of the laws of physiology and psychology regarding fatigue 
and of the biology of reproduction into positive categories. This 
method of legislation has been applied to the control of the use of 
drugs and alcoholics, the control of infectious and contagious 
diseases, and other fields too numerous to mention. We may 
expect this method of lawmaking ultimately to invade all fields of 
human life because of its economy and effectiveness. The justi- 
fication of the objective method in social control as in investigation 
is that it brings results which the subjective method caimot accom- 
plish. That the technique requires perfecting all along the line and 
that the application requires extension is only to be expected. 

Thus the objective viewpoint in sociology is a plea for the elimi- 
nation and standardization of the personal equation in determining 
social fact and in organizing social control. The personal equation 
cannot and should not be entirely eliminated, because individual 
differentiation is a functional and useful fact; but it can be and 
should be standardized in the light of science. In social control it 
should be standardized in the interests of a richer and more rational 
personality and of a better and more harmonious society. In 
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investigation the personal equation should be eliminated, because, 
as pointed out above, the utility of science depends upon its objec- 
tivity and impersonality. All of our scientific technique and 
investigational equipment aim at the elimination of personal or 
subjective interpretation. There can be no individual scientific 
truth any more than, as Colonel IngersoU was fond of pointing 
out, there can be Methodist chemistry or Presbyterian arithmetic. 
The literateur or the artist may know such an individual criterion 
of truth, but not the scientist. That individuals have different 
needs must be granted and provided for, but this is a problem of 
social control on the basis of a universal science, not of the method 
of investigation. That these facts are becoming generally recog- 
nized by social investigators and that some appreciation of them is 
held by the other elements of our society is indicated by the recent 
tendencies, not only in the social sciences themselves, but also in 
the fields of legislation and social administration. 



